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FOREWORD 


Tue conquest of Annapurna has stirred up general interest 
which is still increasing. It was, beyond all question, one 
of the greatest adventures of our times, and most nobly 
carried out. 

Maurice Herzog and his companions have crowned a 
long series of attempts and successes, by climbing not only 
the highest summit yet attained by man, but also the first 
summit of over 8,000 metres, the first to be climbed of the 
very highest mountains of the world. 

With this victory, achieved at a first attempt and in an 
unknown region, they have succeeded in an enterprise 
which the most experienced Himalayan travellers had con- 
sidered impossible. That outstanding English climber, the 
late Frank Smythe, who had been on five Himalayan ex- 
peditions, had conquered Mount Kamet and had attained 
the highest point (8,500 metres) reached on Everest, had 
declared that ‘Mountaineering in the Himalaya presents 
such difficulties that, as far as one can see, no expedition 
will ever succeed in climbing one of the twelve highest 
peaks at a first attempt.’ 

This, however, is exactly what the Annapurna Expedi- 
tion of 1950 achieved. 

Victory in the Himalaya is a collective victory, for the 
party as a whole. Every member of the expedition, each 
in his place, whether more ог less favoured by circum- 
stances, has been worthy of the trust placed in him; one 
and all carried out with unswerving devotion their duty 
of bringing the two injured climbers safely down. We give 
them in full measure the gratitude they have so richly 
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earned; but at the same time we realize that the victory of 


the whole party was also, and above all, the victory of 
its leader. 


Lucien DEVIES 


Président du Comité de l'Himalaya 
et de la Fédération Française de la 
Montagne 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir is fitting that, with the climbing of the first 8,000-metre 
peak, French mountaineers should now take a leading 
place in the field of Himalayan enterprise. 

The story of the climbing of Annapurna is a remarkable 
one; in some respects it is unique. 

The approaches to Annapurna were quite unknown. 
The Expedition had not only to find a practicable route 
to the summit; they had first to find a way of reaching the 
mountain. It is this triple accomplishment of successful 
exploration, reconnaissance and assault, all within the 
brief season between the melting of the winter snows and 
the onset of the monsoon, that places the achievement of 
the French expedition in a class by itself, and has won our 
whole-hearted admiration and applause. 


Liss Eric SHIPTON 
August 1952 
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Chapter 1 
THE HIGH PLACE 


THE man was up to his knees in snow. He stopped 
at every step, fighting for breath, trying to calm his 
heart, which was beating as though it would burst 
out of his body. 

Even through dark glasses the snow was blinding, 
while a fierce wind tore at him and cut like a knife 
through his clothing. Behind him the mountain 
dropped away into space and the clouds which hung 
far below; above him it rose in slope after slope, 
white, frozen, and shining against the blue of the 
sky. 

The cold was terrifying. It worried him very 
much, for his feet had lost all feeling in his heavy 
boots and he knew that in this high place both he 
and his companion might lose their toes from frost- 
bite. 

Step by step he dragged himself up. At the head 
of the snow-slope he met with a huge fall of ice 
and began to work his way across it, somehow hold- 
ing on, kicking steps in it with the iron spikes on 
his boots, driving his axe hard into the ice to take 
his weight. 

Suddenly his companion took his arm. 

‘If I go back, what will you do?’ 

The man thought for a second, and then his voice 
rang out clearly: 
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‘I shall go on by myself.’ 1 

He went on, slowly and painfully, and his 
companion followed, knowing that a slip—one false 
move—meant death. 

He came to the foot of an immense mass of rock, 
thickly coated with ice and snow. He dragged 
himself up it, hanging on by his frozen fingers, 
determined to go on to the end. 

Не had come а long way to climb this mountain. 
His name was Maurice Herzog; the day was June 
the third; the year was 1950, and the mountain was 
Annapurna, | 

Herzog was leader of ап expedition sent into the 
Himalaya by the Alpine Club of France. For years 
French mountaineers had been in the forefront in 
the field of Alpine achievement; their country had 
produced men whose names Will live for ever in the 
history of mountaineering. It was fitting therefore 
that they should send a chosen few half-way across 
the world to the Himalaya, that wonderful land of 
high mountains, rock and ice, to make 
оп а peak of more than 25,000 feet. 

The number of these giant-mountains to have 
been climbed could still be counted on the fingers 


ап attempt 


a hard one. They had to find a way to their chosen 
mountain; explore its approaches, and find a way 
to its summit, all within the short season between 


the melting of the winter snows and the coming of 
the monsoon. 
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With Herzog came eight other men, whose faces 
did not look alike, but who had one thing in com- 
mon. They loved mountains; and they loved 
climbing. Their names were Lachenal, Couzy, 
Schatz, Oudot, Terray, Noyelle, Rébuffat, and Ichac. 

Why, you may ask, should these or any man try 
to climb a mountain? What is the use of it? What 
can be gained? 

The answer is simple. There is no use to it. 

A man climbs a mountain because it is there, and 
for no other reason. That is the beauty of it. 

He climbs a mountain to try the strength of his 
mind and body against the most cruel forces of 
nature; because in such a struggle, when death is 
very near to him, he discovers a new meaning to life 
itself; and because he finds in these high places a 
beauty that he has never found in the valleys and 
cities below. 

So it was with Herzog and his companions. They 
knew that, in the past, twenty-two expeditions had 
come to the Himalaya to try and conquer a moun- 
tain of more than 26,000 feet, and they knew that 
not one of these had succeeded. It made no differ- 
ence. This time, the luck might be with them. 

It was in March 1950, that they were given their 
orders in France. They were quite simple. The 
expedition was to climb either Dhaulagiri, 26,795 
feet, or Annapurna, 26,493 feet, in the very heart 
of Nepal. No information could be given them of 
how they might find a way to these mountains, for 
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they were going into country that was little known 
and explored. They must find the mountains, find 
a way to them, choose which one they should climb, 
and fight their way to the top. 

They knew, then, in France, what dangers and 
difficulties they would have to face in the great 
Himalaya chain. They knew the names of men 
who had gone before them and who had died on 
those frozen heights. 

What they did not know was h 
to suffer, and how much their 
tried in one of the greatest adve: 

This is the story of their s 
purna, and of how a m 
defend itself against the 


ow much they were 
strength was to be 
ntures of our times. 
truggle with Anna- 
ountain may fight back to 
attacks of men. 


Chapter 2 
THE HIMALAYA 


Tue airplane flashed silver in the sun as it flew in 
to the landing-field at Lucknow. 

From a window Herzog looked down and knew 
a moment of perfect happiness. India at last! The 
weeks of preparation were behind him, and he was 
at the starting-point of the great adventure. 

At Lucknow he met Angtharkay, chief of the 
team of Sherpas who were to be his climbing 
partners. It thrilled him to see, for the first time, 
these tough little men whose trade it is to carry 
goods between Nepal and Tibet; people who are 
mountaineers by birth and calling, and who are 
famous in the history of Himalayan exploration for 
their loyalty and courage. ' 

On 5 April the expedition crossed from India and 
were admitted within the gates of Nepal, a land 
which numbers within its frontiers eight of the 
world’s highest mountains. Five days later they 
saw, for the first time, the giant Himalaya range. 

The sight robbed them of speech and breath. 
Rising through a thin mist, far away in the distance, 
they saw an immense wall of ice that seemed to reach 
up to the sky and that stretched, one giant peak 
after another, for hundreds of miles to the north. 
Nowhere could they see a break in this shining wall, 
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and they were filled with wonder at the magnificence 
e sight. 

я: НЕ Rent as they lay in their tents, they had 

much to think about. a 

They marched on, making for higher ground. 
On the morning of Monday, 16 April, Noyelle woke 
them early. 

“Come and look—Dhaulagiri! Dhaulagiri!’ 

He was outside his tent, shouting for joy. In a 
second everyone had joined him. 

Dhaulagiri, they saw, was a tremendous moun- 
tain; an immense cone of ice that rose up more 
than four miles above them. With the sun beating 
straight down on to its glaciers and ice-falls it shone 
like a mountain of glass. Their eyes studied its 
south face, searching for a way to climb it, and their 
faces were very serious. They could see no possible 
route to the summit of Dhaulagiri. 

On 21 April they came to Tukucha, which was 
to be their headquarters for the time being. The 
weather was fine and they had a clear view of the 
peaks all round them, with Dhaulagiri on their west 
and Annapurna rising on their east. 

The real business of the expedition now began. 
In twos and threes the climbers began to explore 
the approaches to the two mountains, working their 
way round them in the hope of discovering possible 
routes to the summits, and paying particular atten- 
tion to Dhaulagiri. 

First reports were not encouraging. The eastern 
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approaches to Dhaulagiri, by way of a huge glacier, 
proved extremely dangerous, with steep rock slopes 
and great walls of ice guarding the summit all the 
way. 

Herzog and a small party of climbers were caught 
in a storm high up on the glacier. The sky turned 
dark, snow fell heavily, and thunder was sounding 
all the time. The party were in the middle of huge 
seracs, and cracking noises began to shake the great 
blocks of ice on which they stood. 

At last the great glacier itself began to shake 
beneath their feet. There was a long, loud crack- 
ing noise; the sound of falling ice. They turned, 
in sudden flight from the mountain, which was 
preparing to strike at them. Down a huge ice-fall 
they went, one after another; they were hit by a 
storm of hail; there was the endless noise of thunder, 
and avalanches of snow fell continually with a noise 
that was frightening. 

When they came to some easier ledges of snow, 
where they were well out of danger, Herzog turned 
and looked back. 

“Ме so nearly got there,’ he said sadly. 

Thunder rolled in the high places above them, 
as if it were the voice of this mountain which had 
struck at the men who dared to lift their eyes 
towards its crown of snow. 

Other parties of climbers had some bad times on 
the mountain. Couzy and Schatz narrowly escaped 
death while climbing the East Dhaulagiri glacier, 
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when tons and tons of ice fell from far above them, 
yet somehow missed the two men. They went on, 
however, until they were forced back by rocks that 
were slippery and unsafe. 

Oudot and Terray made yet another attempt to 
find a route, and, after taking many dangerous risks, 
reached a point where the glacier levelled out. In 
front of them, however, lay huge snow fields and 
immense crevasses with no way through, and they 
had to turn back. 

Dhaulagiri, they discovered, could not be attacked 
from the south or east, and most of them agreed 
that the north face was impossible. Some of them 
were now quite sure that the mountain would never 
be climbed. 

By now it was 14 May and time was growing 
short before the coming of the monsoon. Herzog 
had to decide whether to throw the full strength 
of his expedition against Dhaulagiri, with all its 
dangers and uncertainties; or, in a race against the 
monsoon, search for a route to Annapurna, and 
begin to build his line of high camps. He called 
all his men together for a council of war. 

“We aren't sure of anything at the moment,’ he 


said, ‘and time’s growing short. We ‘must decide 
what we are to do.’ 


Nobody said a word. 
‘ Dhaulagiri, it seems, is impossible. I don’t 


wish to send the expedition over such dangerous 
ground. There will be quite enough danger 
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wherever we go, but I will not throw away your 
lives or those of the Sherpas, when there seems to 
be little hope of success in the end.’ 

‘I'm never going on that mountain again,’ said 
Terray. ‘Dhaulagiri will never be climbed!’ 

Schatz made a face and asked: ‘ What about the 
north ridge? Are we sure that there’s no route 
there?’ 

‘ The north ridge!’ cried Terray. ‘No one will 
ever get up it—it’s all bare ice and the angle is so 
steep that hand-holds would have to be cut every 
foot of the way.’ 

They argued a little longer, and then a long 
silence fell. All, in their hearts, knew that Dhaula- 
giri was hopeless; but everyone hesitated to admit 
their defeat. Then Couzy leant forward. 

‘Herzog,’ he said, ‘on Annapurna we would 
stand a chance.’ 

Everyone agreed. 

‘What we do know about Annapurna,’ said 
Herzog, “15 that the only line of attack is from the 
north. But we must first get there. Some of us 
have been as far as the upper basin of the Miristi 
Khola, and from there three possible routes were 
seen. I think myself that we should make our 
attack on the: north-west ridge. We'll send out а 
large party to find the best route up. As soon as 
they see a possible route we will begin the attack 
without wasting a single day.’ 

“All right,’ said Schatz, ‘let’s be off at once.’ 

2 
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‘Wait а minute! You must all know exactly 
what you've got to do. Three of us know the route 
to the Мшзи Khola. Each of these three will go 
with а party during the first four days’ march. 
Lachenal and Terray will leave today, with the 
Sherpas Ajeeba, Angdawa, and Dawathondup, with 
Schatz to show them the way. A second group— 
Rébuffat and myself, guided by Couzy—will follow 
a day later. Ichac and Oudot will wait for instruc- 
tions from me before moving this headquarters.’ , 

Everyone knew what to do. The camp sprang 
into quick life. Climbing equipment, food, and 
clothing, were made up into loads. The Sherpas 
took up these loads, helped by their friends, and 
there were shouts of ‘Good luck’ from those who 
were following later. | 

The first party set off. Now, at last, the great 
‘adventure had begun. They had been beaten by 
Dhaulagiri, that ‘impossible’ cone of ice; but 
Annapurna, with all its secrets, still lay before them. 


Chapter 3 
THE NORTH-WEST RIDGE 


HERZOG and his party left on the following after- 
noon, the Frenchmen riding horses on this first stage 
of the journey. When darkness came they made 
their camp at the top of a precipice and found 
themselves, next morning, following a steep and 
narrow path along the side of the cliff. It brought 
them out on the banks of the Chadziou Khola, 
which Couzy informed them was the last water they 
would find until the evening of the next day. 

There was no sign of a track on the far bank, 
where a belt of thick jungle seemed to run far up 
the mountain side. 

The river was crossed, and they began to climb 
a rocky height which led them into the damp gloom 
of the jungle. They came out of the trees and 
climbed a long slope of loose stones to a height of 
about 13,000 feet. At the top they came across the 
first snows. 

It began to rain hard, and they made their camp 
as quickly as possible, having climbed over 6,000 
feet during the day. 

In the morning the going was hard, as they 
followed a track well above the Miristi Khola, climb- 
ing up and down ravines, picking their way among 
great rocks, and crossing a great number of 
mountain streams, both large and small. 
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By the afternoon they were lost in cloud and had 
no clear view of the ground over which they were 
passing. It rained and snowed in turn, and the 
porters often slipped on the steep and grassy slopes. 
They reached a point where they had to cross the 
Miristi Khola, a fast-flowing river that drains the 
upper reaches of Annapurna. The party that had 
gone ahead had placed tree trunks as bridges. 
Heavy loads were carried over them. 

Rébuffat, who was carrying a heavy load of tents, 
slipped at one point and lost his balance. The load, 
which was of great value to the expedition, fell into 
the water and was carried away. Rébuffat went 
after it, jumping from boulder to boulder, managed 
to stick the point of his ice-axe into its covering, and 
dragged it from the water. 

The weather was better next day, and they left 
early. Towards the middle of the day Herzog met 
Schatz, who had come back to look for them. 
Lachenal and Terray, he said, had left that morning 
to explore the north-west ridge of Annapurna, 
which began its long climb only a few hundred 
yards from where they had made the Base Camp. 

The two men returned some hours later, very 
tired and covered with snow. They were eager to 
tell what they had discovered about the north. 
ridge. 

“It’s very long,’ said Terray, ‘and there are some 
bad climbs. The further you go the more difficult 
it becomes.’ 


-west 
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“And no doubt becomes impossible beyond the 
point you got to?’ 

‘I don't really think so. We climbed up to 
somewhere near 18,000 feet. A bit higher up the 
ridge steepens and becomes snowy. After that we 
could see no more, but we both think that it must 
run up into the main plateau of Annapurna a few 
hundred yards further along.’ 

‘It may do,’ said Herzog. 

© All we have to do,’ said Terray, ‘is to go there 
in strength. We'll move the Base Camp higher up, 
and then begin the attack.’ 

“Ко, Herzog replied. “I will not risk the whole 
strength of the expedition on a route we know so 
little about. ‘Tomorrow morning we will all go up 
the ridge. We'll take light camping equipment and 
return only after we have made sure how far it is 
safe to go.’ 

They were, indeed, up before sunrise on 19 May. 
It was quite dark when the climbers made their way 
towards the ridge, their eyes still heavy with sleep. 
The Sherpas were to carry the loads up as high as 
they could, and then return to the Base Camp. 
They had equipment for three camps and several 
days’ food. 

It was daylight when they reached the first snow. 
All round them the mountains shone in the morn- 
ing light, although it was still as yet very cold. 

At the foot of the ridge they took out their ropes 
and tied on, before they started up the rock. When 
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the going became more difficult they sent back the 
Sherpas, and climbed quickly. The ridge паг- 
rowed when they were above 18,000 feet, when it 
became very cold and started to snow. Fine morn- 
ings, followed by afternoon snowfalls, seemed to be 
a feature of the weather at this time of the year. 

It was growing'late, and Terray and Schatz had 
to return to the Base Camp. They were, for the 
moment, holding on with their hands to a knife- 
thin ridge of rock, their feet hanging beneath them. 
Herzog worked his way along it as quickly as he 

‚ dared, his eyes searching for a camping-site. 

He found, at last, a small, snow-covered shelf, and 
decided to pitch his tent there, since the Weather 
Was now very bad indeed. The four of them set 
to work at once, throwing the snow off either side of 
the ridge, sending rocks the same Way, struggling 
to make a little platform for the tent. 

Terray and Schatz went off. Herzog and Ré- 
buffat began to get the tent up, only a foot or two 
from the edge of a great drop. Rébuffat hammered 


in a good strong piton, to which they remained 
roped all night. 4 


Snow fell all the time, 
bearable. The wind ho 
the men could not sleep 

It was still snowing in the morning, and the rocks 
had a thick coating which would make climbing 
very difficult and dangerous, The most difficult 
part was right above the tent. Herzog decided to 


and the cold became un- 
wled, the tent shook, and 
for a long time, 
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wait for better weather, while Rébuffat argued that 
it would be better for them to return to the Base 


Camp. 

Quite suddenly they heard sounds outside the 
tent. 

‘It’s Lachenal and Terray. Listen, that’s their 
ice-axes.’ 


Lachenal and Terray appeared on the ridge. 
‘The two, who formed a famous partnership, looked 
at the two on the little platform. 

‘What are you doing here?’ they asked. ‘ Are 
you resting?’ 

‘ Can't you see the snow?’ 

* We've seen more than you have, for we've been 
climbing since dawn to get here.” 

‘It would be mad to go on,’ cried Rébuffat. 
‘I've no wish to come off here.’ 

‘We'll show you who's coming off, answered 
Lachenal. 

He threw himself at the rock behind the tent, 
which he had climbed two days before. He began 
a traverse to the left on soft snow lying loose on 
the slope, but which stuck hard to the rock when he 
stepped on it. At the end of this ledge was a crack 
up which he climbed for about ten feet. “Теггау, 
to whom he was горей, had him well belayed. АП 
the hand-holds were covered with ice, and at one 
point Lachenal’s feet slipped. Somehow he held 
on, then came down a foot or two and hammered 
in a piton, on to which he stepped without any 
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hesitation. He took his ice-axe, thrust it into the 
© crack and pulled on it to see if it would hold; the 
axe moved up and down a little, but he pushed it 
further in, hung on by both arms, took his foot off 
the piton, and dragged himself up a few more 
inches. 

Herzog watched him anxiously. It was wrong, 
it seemed to him, to take such risks in the present 
conditions. He kept close to Terray in case it 
should be necessary to hold Lachenal on the rope, 
but had no time to speak before Lachenal had 
pulled himself up. 

Herzog and Rébuffat closed the tent, and a few 
minutes later joined the others above. They held 
а quick discussion. Lachenal, having taken such 
risks, was now of the opinion that the ridge was too 
hard and difficult for them to make a successful 
attack in the time that was left to them. Rébuffat, 
also, was not happy about it. Herzog himself 
thought the route 50 long and difficult that, with 
the monsoon so near at hand, to use it might prove 
highly dangerous to the. safety of the expedition. 

From that height hg could look down on the 
central glacier that ran up to the higher reaches of 
Annapurna. Не felt in his bones that if there was 
a way up the mountain, that was where it lay. He 
quickly formed a plan in his mind. Rébuffat and 
Lachenal, who had lost interest in the ridge, would 
go back as quickly as possible to the Base Camp. 
They would then take a Sherpa with them and try 
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to force a way up the glacier. If they succeeded they 
would send word back at once. He, meanwhile, 
would continue to climb the ridge with Terray to 
make sure that there was, indeed, no way by that 
route. 

Rébuffat and Lachenal went back, taking instruc- 
tions for Couzy and Schatz to come up to the ridge 
the following day either to help in the ascent or to 
get the equipment off the ridge. 

Herzog and Terray struggled on along the ridge, 
until it was time to put up their tent. The weather 
was bad that night, but they slept well and were 
awake and moving before the sun rose. Fresh 
snow had fallen and they were very cold, but they 
continued their climb up the ridge. 

It became, at last, so narrow that they could not 
stand on it. They hung on by their hands and 
pulled themselves along it, their feet banging 
against the sides of a precipice of some six or seven 
thousand feet. 

They worked their way to the foot of a steep 
slope, covered with fresh snow, but with hard ice 
beneath in which they could cut steps with their 
axes. Their noses were right against the slope and 
often they had to cut holds for their hands as well 
as their feet. When they came to the top they 
found that their difficulties were, if anything, much 
worse, for they were faced by huge and overhanging 
rocks. 

Terray began to cross the face of the rock, roped 
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to a piton ‘and leaning over backwards above an 
immense drop. Herzog followed him and they 
fought their way to the top, out of the shadows and 
into the sunlight. Even that did not make them 
happy, for the heat of the sun was enough to turn 
the snow into a soft and dangerous mush. 

The last slopes of bare ice proved very difficult, 
but they struggled on to the top of the ridge, when 
they were at a height of about 20,000 feet. The 
weather was still fine, and the summit of Annapurna 
looked only a stone’s throw away. 

They studied the ridge that climbed towards it 
and the difficulties that lay ahead. Never, on any 
mountain, had Herzog seen so many. His heart 
sank within him, for he knew that it would be mad- 
ness to attempt to climb Annapurna by this route. 
He prayed that the glacier would 
secrets to Lachenal and Rébuffat. 
out of the question. 


give up its 
The ridge was 


The two men began to work their way down 


again. It was risky work for the ice was, now soft 
in the heat of the sun. 


‘Hallo, you up there!’ 
It was Schatz’s voice. 
to help them. 


“Hi, Schatz,’ called Terray, ‘take the tent down; 
we're going back to Base Camp.’ 
It was a race against time, 
before dark, and were greet 
Lachenal and Rébuffat had se 


He was coming with Sarki 


but they were there 
ed with good news. 
nt back a Sherpa with 
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а note: the right bank of the glacier seemed to lead 
up to the Annapurna plateau. For the first time 
they had real grounds for hope. In a few hours 
more the fate of the expedition would be decided. 

At dawn next day, while the sky was still full of 
stars, Schatz went off with two Sherpas to explore а 
route for himself. Early in the afternoon Herzog 
and Terray set off to find the advance party, and 
travelled for miles over the lower, rocky stretches of 
the mountain, until they saw a man coming to meet 
them. It was Ajeeba, a Sherpa sent back to find 
them by Lachenal and Rébuffat. The two French- 
men, he said, had reached the glacier plateau, at 
the top of the ice-fall. 

Herzog and Terray hurried on, climbing at a good 
pace. It was dark when they came at last to the 
foot of a high wall of ice, where the first party had 
pitched their tent—the future Camp I—at a height 
of more than 16,000 feet. 

Lachenal and Rébuffat were very happy. Herzog 
was not able to see anything at this time of the 
night but they said: 

‘There is no doubt about it. We ought to be 
able to climb Annapurna.’ р 


Chapter 4 
ANNAPURNA 


‘I’ve found the route!’ shouted Lachenal. 

It was the next morning and, for the first time, 
Annapurna was showing them all its secrets. Clear 
in the sunlight, the great north face and all its rivers 
of ice shone like an immense jewel. The weather 


was perfect; never had the mountains looked more 
beautiful. 


Lachenal and Rébuffat were sitting on a rock 
outside their tent, their eyes fixed on Annapurna, 
Herzog ran to join them at Lachenal’s shout. 

“You see,’ explained Lachenal, ‘we must get to 
that sickle-shaped glacier just below the summit. 
To reach the foot of it without danger of avalanches, 
we'll have to go up well on the left.’ 

‘ How would you get to the foot of your route?’ 
argued Rébuffat. ‘You'd have to cross a glacier 
that’s just one great mass of crevasses.’ 

“We'll work to the left of that,’ teplied Lachenal, 
“climb the ice-falls opposite, and make gradually 
over to the right towards the Sickle. 
“Your route is not quick enough,’ Herzog told 
him. “We'd be up to our waists іп snow; the route 


must be the shortest possible, straight up to the 
summit.’ 


“What about avalanches?’ asked Rébuffat. 
‘ You'd have to risk those on the right as well as 
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the left, so you may as well choose the shortest way. 
Why not go Straight up in line with the summit, 
Work round those seracs and crevasses, move over 
to the left to reach the Sickle, and from there go 
Straight up to the top?’ 

They considered this idea, and found that they 
were all in complete agreement. 1 

“We must get going at once!’ Terray kept saying 
‘in great excitement. 

‘Time, indeed, was short, and they had not a 
moment to lose if they were to succeed. There 
were, in fact, only twelve days to go before the ex- 
pected arrival of the monsoon, They would have 
to go fast, very fast indeed, to build up the chain 
of camps by which the assault party might be helped 
towards the summit. 

Herzog at once sent Sarki, the Strongest of all the 
Sherpas, with a message ordering the removal of the 
Base Camp to a chosen point higher 
tain, and requesting extra equipment 
to the advance party. 

The Frenchmen lost no time, 
carrying their own loads, 
every movement becomes an 
down beneath their burden 
far too heavy. 

The sun blazed down on 
up through the snow of the 
of Annapurna. On they 
slope in the middle of the 


on the moun- 
to be sent up, 


but set off alone, 
At this height, where 
effort, they felt weighed 
$, for their packs were 


them as they struggled 
great plateau at the foot 
went, by way of a rocky 
glacier, under overhang- 
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ing blocks of ice which threatened to crash down 
upon them at any moment. They were breathing 
hard and quite worn out as they came up to the 
20,000-foot level. 

They heard a shout behind them, and were glad 
to calla halt. Schatz came up with his two Sherpas. 
He looked very tired. 

‘Well, how did you get on?’ they asked him. 

He shook his head. 

‘ The route’s по good,’ he said. “It's too difficult 
and too dangerous. I caught sight of you, so I 
thought ГА join you. But.you’re making me talk 
when I'm dying of hunger!’ 

They prepared a quick meal, and before they had 

-eaten it a thick mist came down on them. 

“Оп we go,’ said Terray. 

They went on climbing, lost in mist, and with 
snow beginning to fall. All they had to do that 
evening was to pitch Camp II somewhere towards 
the centre of the plateau, out of danger of 
avalanches. 

When their tent was raised that evening, their 
poor little camp was quite lost among the great 
stretches of snow and ice. All around them was the 
continuous roar of avalanches, but they could not 
search further for a place of greater safety. 

It was already very hot when they awoke next 
morning, but they found it hard to get their frozen 
boots on to their feet. The sky was clear and blue, 
and Herzog could now see clearly the north-west 
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ridge that they had attempted to climb some days 
before. They had, in fact, climbed only а small 
part of it, and there was a great gap in the centre 
which cut off all possibility of reaching the summit 
by that route. Only by holding his head right back 
could he see the crown of Annapurna, far, far above 
him. Р 

They went оп, taking one tent, and with 
crampons on their boots. They began to work 
their way up the ice face before them, roped together 
in pairs. 

The air was warm, but their feet were numbed 
by the cold as soon as they put them in the snow. 
The great wall of ice seemed to tower higher and 
higher above them as they climbed. They made 
towards the snow-shoot at the foot of the great 
central couloir, which dropped down from the 
summit slopes above. The nearer they got to it, 
the steeper it appeared. Great blocks of ice 
crashed down from time to time, and the sound of 
avalanches kept them all on edge. 

At last they had to cross the couloir at a point 
where any block of ice that fell from above would 
come shooting down upon them. Lachenal crossed 
first, making steps as he went, and the others 
followed in their turn. It was a great relief to them 
all when they were safe on the other side. 

Here, they began to climb a steep slope of snow- 
covered ice, and had to cut steps all the way. The 
ice was like glass and broke off with a sharp noise 
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beneath their axes. ‘They crossed over to а snowy 
platform by way of a shaky. snow-bridge, and were 
at last able to rest. Higher up, the next part of the 
route looked very difficult, and right above their 
heads the way was barred by a huge wall of ice. 

Schatz and Herzog fought their way up to it 
through waist-deep snow. Herzog began to crawl, 
inch by inch, along a narrow, snow-covered ledge, 
driving his axe into the ice to make holds for him- 
self. He then cut more holds in a great block of 
overhanging .ice that hung like a roof above him. 
Foot by foot, slowly and painfully, he worked his 
way to the top and to a slope of good hard ice ahead. 
Without a moment’s rest he began to cut steps. His 
heart was beating as though it would burst, and the 
sweat was running from him. Still he went on cut- 
ting, clearing a space in which to drive a piton. 

“Ready in a minute, Schatz,’ he called. “ГП put 
in a piton and drop you a rope.’ 

‘Right!’ 

He drove the iron spike into the ice and fastened 
to it a rope that hung down over the edge of the 
ice-block. Не tried the rope by hanging оп и. It 
held. 

“Hallo, Schatz! You can come up.’ 

‘О.К. Im coming!’ 

Schatz came over the top of the ice-block, using 
crampons, rope, and axe to assist him. The others 
followed one by one and they continued their pain- 
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ful advance, winding their way through a wild sea 
of ice. 

Suddenly it grew very dark as clouds darkened 
the sky. The daily snow-storm began. They could 
not see more than fifty feet ahead and’ the angle of 
the slope was too steep for them to pitch a tent. 
They wished, in any case, to place Camp III higher 
up, and so they stowed their loads beneath a serac 
that was shaped like a crescent moon. 

It was much easier going down again, although 
the snow fell thicker than ever. Herzog, who was 
roped to Schatz and moving in front, dropped over 
a little wall of ice, but he had not made sure of the 
length of rope between them. Schatz felt a strong 
pull and was shot down the slope, shouting at the 
top of his voice. By good luck the thick snow 
slowed and stopped him, and broke his fall, He 
was not badly hurt, but he marched on in a rather 
shaky and uncertain manner. 

For the second time they crossed the couloir in 
safety. It grew warmer and they sank deep in the 
snow at every step. They could not see Сатр: Н, 
which was hidden in mist and clouds somewhere 
beneath them. 

The wind rose and blew the snow straight into 
their faces. They saw, at last, at a short distance, 
a tent covered in snow, and had to decide what they 
should do. They could not all spend the night at 
this height in the one tent, and if they went on down 
they could all bring up more loads in the morning. 
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It was getting late, but they marched on again 
with only a rough idea of where they were going in 
the mist. It seemed to grow thicker and thicker 
about them, and they were tired out. Surely, they 
could not be far from Camp I? 

‘Hallo!’ they began to shout, in the hope that 
their voices might be heard. ‘ Hall-o-o-o!’ 

A voice answered them faintly. 

“ Over here!’ 

It was Terray, who had come out to look for them. 

‘Some of you had better go on down,’ he said. 
‘ There's not room for you all, and the food that’s 
here ought to go up to Camp Ш. ГИ go up with 
the Sherpas early tomorrow morning. Schatz looks 
as if he’s had a bit of a knock, so he can stay here 
and rest tonight, then come down to Base tomorrow.’ 

In the last hour of daylight, Herzog, Rébuffat, 
Lachenal, and Ajeeba, slid down the slopes and 
dropped one thousand feet in a few minutes. They 
found, to their joy, that the last party to leave 
Tukucha had reached the Base Camp with all their 
extra food and equipment. There were sleeping- 
bags for all and food in plenty. 

Herzog was happy and confident. Victory, he 
was sure, was in sight at last. Slowly, surely, they 
were breaking through the defences of Annapurna. 


— 
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Chapter 5 
THE SICKLE 


HERZOG rose late next morning. He was now able 
to judge things more clearly, and plans for the 
coming struggle were beginning to take shape in his 
mind. 

It was clear that to climb Annapurna the right 
men had to be sufficiently high up on the mountain 
to make their attempt on the summit while still 
fresh and strong. To ensure that this could happen 
a chain of high camps must be established, and the 
greater part of the work done by the Sherpas, so 
that the mountaineers would not tire themselves 
before they were іп а position to attack the summit. 
Like all other expeditions to the Himalaya, the 
Frenchmen were to realize the value of the hardy 
mountain people, without whom they would soon 
find themselves helpless, 

Herzog, Rébuffat, and Lachenal, decided to leave 
that afternoon for Camp I, taking a number of loads 
with them; all three were determined not to come 
down again until they were victorious, It was snow- 
ing when they left, and they thought of Terray, who 
had left Camp I early that morning, intending to 
climb up to Camp 111 and spend the night there. 

They were at Camp I by nightfall, pitched their 
tents, and slept like the tired men they were. 

In the morning they picked out three black dots 
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on the mountain above, and knew that Terray had 
established Camp Ш. Š 

. That day they suffered much from sun-heat оп 
the plateau. Lachenal felt it most, for his skin and 
lips were terribly and painfully burnt. Rébuffat 
had stomach pains which grew worse as they went 
on, so that he could not carry his load in the end. 
Progress was most difficult. 

At Camp II they found Terray and two Sherpas, 
who had just come down from Camp Ш. Теггау 
was very excited 

‘ Yesterday, he said, ‘I went up to 22,000 feet 
and I couldn’t find the equipment you left up 
there. It must have been hidden by fresh snow. 
We made a platform for the tent right in the middle 
of a slope, and it’s far from level. We spent the 
night there, with avalanches falling all round us. 
After that we weren’t fit for anything but coming 
down, so here we are. I’m going back to Camp I 
to rest.’ 

‘Yes, that’s the best thing to do,’ Herzog agreed. 
‘ When you're ready you'll be able to make an extra 
journey up with a load—these loads are always on 
my mind!’ 

‘I left the last lot at 22,000 feet, Terray went оп. 
‘ Our place is in the middle of a slope, fifty yards to 
the right of a line of seracs.’ 

He picked up his pack, called his Sherpas, and 
off they all went. 

The other three were alone at Camp II. Herzog 
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knew that both Lachenal and Rébuffat were far 
from well. He decided that next day he would go 
on with two Sherpas, Dawathondup and Angdawa, 
and try to establish Camp IV while the other two 
were resting. It was now 26 May and time was 
growing shorter. Ў 

When he called the Sherpas at дамп, the sun had 
not touched the camp. They made their slow way 
up to the point where they had stopped three days 
before, and here they found the tent and equipment 
which they had left. They lifted the lot and tried 
to join Terray’s tracks, over on their left. They 
were only fifty yards away, but it took an hour to 
reach them, for they had to cut their way through 
waist-deep snow. 

Then came а very steep wall of shining ice, and 
above that snow slopes, then bare ice once more. 
The slopes were slippery, and the men were begin- 
ning to tire. Quite suddenly they saw Terray's 
tent, a bright patch of yellow ahead of them. 

The tent was pitched in a bad place and at first 
Herzog could see no better site. The ground was 
broken, but on Ше left.were some deep crevasses 
blocked with fresh snow. Не hit upon the idea of 
pitching his camp there. 

The snow, he found, was very hard. They cut a 
platform, large enough to take two tents, and they 
had established the new Camp Ш. That was all 
for that day, but Herzog was determined to go on 
and place Camp IV on the next. 


THE SICKLE 


ANNAPURNA SEEN FROM CAMP 


| Routes berween Camps П and ГУА. The Camps are shown as black доц. 
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A strong wind blew all night, but morning broke 
fine and clear. They took down one tent, packed 
as much food as possible, made a quick breakfast, 
and started towards the central couloir. They 
climbed a wall of bare ice, and were then forced to 
cross the couloir itself. At this point it was no 
more than a couple of hundred feet across, but it 
ran straight up for more than a thousand feet above 
them into a very steep snow slope, which formed a 
gathering-ground for avalanches. High above all, 
was the great Sickle glacier, from which huge blocks 
of ice broke off from time to time. 

The dangers were clear in Herzog’s mind, but 

` the couloir had to be crossed. Leaving the Sherpas 
on the left bank to give warning of any sudden 
avalanche, he began to work his way across. The 
slope was very steep and fell straight down beneath 
his feet. He had to cut steps all the way, and use 
his ice-axe as a hand-hold every time he moved. Не 
crossed in safety, and waited a moment to get his 
breath before bringing over the Sherpas. 

‘Dawathondup!’ 

“Yes, sir?’ 

“Come, now!’ 

Dawathondup knew the dangers and wasted no 
time in crossing. Angdawa was younger and not 
such a skilled mountaineer. He took much longer, 
but at last all three of them stood safe and sound on 
the far side of that terrible couloir. 


They climbed up on the right-hand edge of the 
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gully, then moved to the left, where they sank into 
deep snow at every step. They rested and moved 
off again, climbing a very steep slope that was. 
slippery underfoot. ТЕ one of them had taken a 
false step, all three would have shot out into space. 

They covered a lot of ground, then came to a 
stretch of bare ice that needed particular care. 
Herzog cut steps, and Dawathondup followed him. 
He arrived on the far side, and Herzog took his 
rope to belay Angdawa across. The young Sherpa 
moved badly, lost his balance, slipped, and went 
falling away down the slope. Herzog, however, had 
been watching him closely; the rope tightened 
around his axe, stretched tight, and then held fast. 
Angdawa was pulled back, still very much alive, but 
more than a little frightened. 

They moved on over snow-covered ice. The sky 
was clear and above them the great Sickle Ridge 
was bare and shining in the sun; a real Diamond 
Mountain. 

The three men were very tired now. They 
began to climb a serac by cutting steps in it, and 
it was then Herzog’s turn to be badly frightened. 
As he moved across the face of the ice it made a 
loud cracking sound. He held his breath, believing 
that the whole block was about to fall, but nothing 
happened; no doubt it was the ice settling deep 
down. 1 

They struggled on over very difficult ground, 
cutting a way where necessary and coming closer all 
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the time towards the Sickle, its great cliff falling 
straight down towards them, a huge drop of nearly 
seven hundred feet. 

For another hour they were up to their waists in 
snow, then reached the foot of the great wall. They 
had come a long way.since morning, and Herzog 
doubted whether it was wise to increase still further 
the distance between Camps III and IV. He 
decided to establish the camp where they were. It 
was not the best of places, for the whole of the sur- 
rounding ground was swept by avalanches from 
time to time, but there was just one small serac 
which would protect and shelter a tent pitched 
beneath it. The three of them cut and levelled the 
ice to make a platform, put up the tent, and took a 
well-earned rest. Л 

They were at about 23,500 feet and the Sherpas 
had terrible headaches—a common enough thing at 


such a height. They could not even eat when 
Herzog offered them food. 


° Off we go again!’ 

They shut up the tent, and began the return 
journey, moving much faster without their loads 
and over ground that they had already broken. An 
hour and a half later they were with their friends at 
Camp Ш. 

‘We shall do it yet,’ Herzog told the other French 
climbers. ‘In a day or two we shall have reached 
the summit of Annapurna.’ 


They did not share his confidence. Couzy, in 
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fact, was suffering from bad headaches; Schatz 
seemed far from well; Rébuffat said that he was not 
fit enough to go any further, and Lachenal had lost 
all taste for food. Herzog tried to cheer them, and 
judged that a night’s rest would make them all feel 
better. They were tired after the strain of the past 
week. 0 

Herzog himself had still to go down to Camp II, 
since there was not room for him at this height. 
He wanted, also, to bring up more food and equip- 
ment on the next day, hoping that they would then 
have all they needed to make the final attack. 

The days were slipping by. It was already 28 
May and the monsoon, according to the latest 
reports, would reach them in a week. At the end 
of that time he would know whether all this effort 
had been crowned with the last victory; whether he 
and the rest of them had mastered Annapurna, or 
if the mountain had proved too strong. 


Chapter 6 
A DISAPPOINTMENT 


Snow began to fall as Herzog reached Camp Il. 
He was welcomed by shouts from Terray, who had 
some rather worrying news. 

‘The weather reports on the wireless are very 
bad,’ he said. ` * The monsoon has reached Calcutta, 
and it will be here in-a few days.’ 

_ ‘We still have a good chance,’ Herzog told him. 
‘ Most of the equipment is already on the spot. 
We've got: ما‎ do опе more carry to establish Camp 
V, and from there we can make the final attack. 
This time, there’s a very good chance of success.’ 

Terray was not so sure. 

‘Unless we can move faster, we shall end by 
running into trouble,’ he argued. ‘How were the 
others, up at Camp IIT?’ 

‘They're in a poor way at the moment, Terray. 
On the other hand, I’m not in the least anxious 
about us two. The route is equipped right up to 
the glacier. With the four Sherpas we've got here, 
you and I can now go on up to the top.’ 

‘We'll have to move quickly,’ replied Terray. 

‘Yes, but I’m certain we can do it. Even if the 
other four at Camp III are unable to do much, we 
ought to be able to make it. I suggest that we stay 
here tomorrow to give ourselves a rest. We'll have 
time to get everything ready, and the day after to- 
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morrow we'll be fresh and ready to climb up from 
camp to camp. Of the four who come down here 
tomorrow, the. two strongest can rest for а day and 
then come up to help us. The other two will have 
an extra day's rest, then come on and help bring 
down the first summit party.’ 

‘There's not a minute to lose,’ replied Terray. 
“Your plan is all very well, but it makes me waste 
time. I’ve had my rest. It] be better if I go on 
йр) 

‘If you go tomorrow we shan't be together any 
more. For the moment we're the only two men who 
are fit—and we need two for the work above 23,000 
feet.’ 

‘We'll lose a day that way, Herzog. Listen, it 
can’t be helped if I’m not in the first party to reach 
the summit—I'll be in the second, that’s all. But 
if only one party gets there, it may be because of 
the load that I’m going to carry up.’ 

Herzog had an idea. 

‘Look, Terray, why don’t you just go up to Camp 
111 tomorrow? You can take up a load, the others 
can take it further on, and you can come back here 
the same evening. We'll stay a day longer so that 
you can rest, and then we'll start off together.’ 

Terray thought about it fora moment, and then: 

‘All right, if that’s what you want, he said. 

They spent a cheerful evening, talking over their 
plan of attack. It was still dark in the morning 
when Terray put on his boots and went out to call 
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the Sherpas. As the first signs of daylight crept into 
the tent, Herzog heard him call: 

“ Goodbye.’ 

“ Good luck!’ 

Terray closed the tent and went off. The hours 
passed while the sun lit up the tent and warmed it. 
Herzog rose, put on his frozen boots and went out- 
side. The weather was perfect, although there had 
been а heavy fall of snow during the night, and 
everything above could be clearly seen. Herzog 
lifted his field-glasses and soon picked out Terray’s 
party struggling up the first ice wall. He then 
looked towards Camp III, and saw two black specks 
working their way down. He gave a cry. All the 
climbers there should have been going up to Camp 
IV. 

The sky began to darken as time passed, and 
heavy clouds gathered over the valleys. Snow began 
to fall, and Herzog went back into the tent. Before 
very long he heard shouts, and a few minutes later 
Lachenal arrived with Couzy. 

“It was no use going on,’ said Lachenal. ‘My 
stomach was all inside out.’ 

“And Гуе had the most terrible headaches,” said 
Couzy. ‘I didn’t sleep all night.’ 

“It’s the altitude,’ said Herzog. ‘You were right 
to come down. What about the others? Will they 
go up again with Terray?’ 

“І think they were waiting for Terray before 
deciding,’ answered Lachenal. 
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The three men went inside the tent and ate a 
good meal. As they rested afterwards, Angdawa 
put his face through the opening of the tent and 
cried out: 

‘Bara Sahib! Other Sahibs come!’ 

Then, after a moment’s silence: 

‘ Bara Sahib, hear!’ 

Someone, at a distance from the tent, was shouting 
for help. 

They ran out into the thick snow, now falling so 
hard that they could not see for more than ten yards. 

‘ Help!” 

The cry came from somewhere higher up. А 
climber, it was certain, had been coming down from 
Camp Ш, wandered off to the left, and now found 
himself lost among the crevasses. 

Herzog shouted back. The man heard, and, to 
judge from his cries, began to move in the right 
direction. His shouts came nearer, and Herzog 
went on calling out directions. 

‘Keep left, always to the left, beside the big 
crevasse.’ 

He said this again and again, until the man 
answered that he had understood. A quarter 
of an hour later, a snow-covered figure appeared. 
It was Schatz. 

‘Where's Rébuffat?’ asked Herzog. 

‘I came down alone.’ 

‘Alone! You're mad! In this weather, and over 
that ground?’ 
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Herzog was angry at the risks his friend had taken, 
with no one to help him if he met with an accident. 

‘I couldn't do anything else,’ replied Schatz. ‘I 
felt ill up at Camp Ш. I knew that I couldn't 
help Terray, and I was just a useless mouth to feed. 
I decided to come down.’ 

Herzog was still angry, but the thing was done 
now, and best forgotten. 

‘Did Terray reach Camp III all right?’ he asked. 

‘ He was slowed down а lot by the deep snow up 
there. When Rébuffat and I were coming down, 
we ran into him in the mist.’ 

‘But why didn’t Rébuffat come on down with 
you?’ 

“ГП explain; we talked it all over. Terray said 
that even though Lachenal and Couzy had gone 
down, the rest of us ought to go on and establish 
Camp IV. Rébuffat decided to go up with him, 
after all. I was so tired that I told Terray it was 
best for me to come down and rest.’. 

“ бо tomorrow Terray and Rébuffat will be going 
right up?’ 

‘Yes, if the weather’s good enough.’ 

Would they be able to go on, Herzog wondered? 
Their success, now, depended on the speed with 
which they worked. 

The rest of the day passed quietly. The next 
morning was fine, with the sun beating down upon 
the tents from an early hour. Couzy and Schatz 
were still far from well, but Herzog planned to 80 
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up to Camp Ш with fresh loads on the next day. 
Lachenal felt much better, and was more than ready 
to go with him. 

They both studied the mountain through field- 
glasses, looking for signs of Terray’s party. 

‘ There they are!’ cried Lachenal. ‘Look, I can 
see Rébuffat and Terray moving along with their 
Sherpas.’ 

‘They're going very slowly.’ ! 

‘The snow’s deep up there, and it's making 
things difficult for them.’ 

Blue mist, usually a sign of good weather, was 
rising from the Miristi Khola. Herzog became more 
hopeful; so much depended on the weather. Just 
before dark, however, three Sherpas arrived with 
loads from the Base Camp, bringing a message from 
Ichac, Noyelle and Oudot. They had received a 
wireless report, it said, saying that the monsoon was 
moving over Calcutta. It was ahead of time! 

This, of course, was most disturbing. It would 
be heart-breaking to be stopped by the sudden 
arrival of the monsoon when they were so near to 
victory, and after all the time they had spent feeling 
their way through unknown country. At the most; 
it could be only a few days before the weather broke 
up. Would they have time to make their attack 
on the summit? Or would they be beaten by the 
last long stage to Annapurna’s crown? 

At sunset the sky was clear and bright. They 
watched the mountain turn from gold to orange, 
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and orange to purple as the light faded. It was 
very cold, which was yet another good sign, and 
they still had hopes in their hearts. 

They passed а quiet night. There were few 
avalanches since there had been no snow during the 
day. At six o'clock Herzog and Lachenal got out 
of their sleeping-bags, and found that the weather 
was perfect. Lachenal was feeling a great deal 
better. Both men were sure that this last journey 
would bring them victory. 

Herzog placed in his pack a little French flag, 
made specially by’ Schatz, which he was anxious to 
take to the summit. 

Everything was ready. Along with Lachenal, 
Angtharkay and Sarki, he left the camp and began 
to climb. The snow held well beneath their feet, 
and it was neither too hot nor too cold. Suddenly, 
however, Lachenal gave a cry of astonishment and 
came to а halt. He pointed. 

“Look! Herzog,’ he cried, ‘ what’s happening?’ 

Herzog looked up, and his heart sank, 

“They're coming down!’ he exclaimed. 

It was true. To his great disappointment, he 
saw four black specks making their way down the 
track towards him. 


WAN 
Chapter 7 + ў 
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Wuy had they given up? Herzog could not under- 
stand it. He and Lachenal made their way at good 
speed up the snow slopes and across the couloir. 
On a little platform beneath the ice wall they came 
upon Terray and Rébuffat. 

* What's happened?’ asked Herzog. 

Terray pulled a long face. 

“We'd have been mad to go on,’ he said. ‘What 
with the wind and the heavy snow up there, it took 
us more than seven hours yesterday to get from 
Camp III to Camp IV.’ 

‘Did you find the tent?’ 

‘Yes. We had to straighten the poles, which had 
been bent by snow slides. We got the other tent 
up іп a really savage wind. Rébuffat felt his feet 
beginning to freeze.’ 

‘I was sure they were frost-bitten,’ said Rébuffat. 
‘Luckily for me, Terray rubbed them and flogged 
them with an end of rope, and at last got the blood 
moving again.’ 

‘This morning,’ Terray went on, ‘the cold was 
terrible, and the wind even stronger than yesterday. 
I worked it out like this: if yesterday, when we were 
quite fit, we only covered just over 1,000 feet in 
seven hours, we wouldn’t have a hope of climbing 
the last 4,000 feet under present conditions. I 
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know we must do all we can, but I’m beginning to 
have doubts about our success.” 

Herzog did his best to encourage Terray and 
Rébuffat, but it was not easy. Terray, who was 
very strong, had only just managed to climb the 
slopes under their fall of new snow. He was also 
feeling the effects of the air at a high altitude. 

‘Tm going up with Lachenal,’ said Herzog with- 
out hesitation. ‘When we come down again, it'll 
mean the top’s been reached—it’s all or nothing, 
now!’ ۱ 

The other two wished them good luck, but he 
could read the doubt in their faces. 

Herzog climbed on, taking it in turns with 
Lachenal, Sarki, and Angtharkay to go ahead and 
cut the tracks. The Sherpas found the going harder 
than any other they had ever met; worse, they said, 
than that on Everest or Kanchenjunga. They 
laboured on, however, to Camp III, with its two 
small tents lost in the very heart of the mountains 
in a tiny, snow-blocked crevasse. 

That night all four were asleep before dark. 

They waited, next morning, for the sun to rise, 
since they had only a four-hour climb to Camp IV, 
though they intended to move that camp right up 
to the Sickle glacier. 

The snow was hard when they set off and they 
climbed at a better pace than they had expected. 
The weather was still very fine when they reached 
Camp IV. Angtharkay and Sarki had: climbed 
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rapidly, and the four decided at once to go on up 
to the glacier. They took down one tent, and 
loaded- themselves with food and equipment. 

“In less than an hour we ought to be at the top 
of the big ice slope that leads up to the edge of the 
Sickle, said Herzog. ‘It’s not all that far. 
Angtharkay and Sarki can come back here for the 
night. In the morning they can bring this tent up 
to the new Camp IV. From there we can set out 
for the next one—the last one—Camp V.’ 

Ahead of them was a long ice slope, covered with 
fresh snow, into which they sank up to their waists. 
Soon the snow became less, lying in a thin layer on 
very hard ice. Now and again they cut a few steps, 
though for the greater part of the time they just 
went straight on up on their crampons. 

They were beginning to tire when they came to 
the edge of the Sickle, and chose a campingssite at 
the foot of a serac, protected from the wind and by 
a little ridge of ice behind it. 

The tent was soon raised. It was already late 
in the afternoon, and Herzog sent the two Sherpas 
back to the lower camp. i 

“Good night, sir!’ called the two men. 

They shook hands, then Sarki and Angtharkay 
disappeared down the slope. Mist came down and 
closed round the tent. An icy wind came from no- 
where, blowing and driving the snow before it. 
The two Frenchmen ate a quick meal, put their 
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boots at the bottom of their sleeping-bags to stop 
them freezing, and settled down to sleep. 

At dawn Herzog looked out of the tent. The 
sun was rising; it was cold and fine. It certainly 
did not look as if the monsoon would be arriving 
that day, and he felt happy about their chances of 
success. 

Angtharkay and Sarki came up soon after, and 
they shared out their loads for the day. They set 
off, leaving one tent where it was; the other was for 
Camp V. 

They travelled to the left across the glacier and 
came up to a wide valley of snow-fields, long and 
very steep. The four men spoke little, but moved 
as quickly as possible, thinking all the time of what 
lay ahead. At the most, they could not hope for 
more than another four days of fine weather, and 
there was not a moment to lose. 

As they climbed, Herzog lifted an arm and 
pointed to a ridge of rocks above them. 

“We should be able to find a site for the t 
there,’ he said. 

Lachenal agreed: ‘ We'll make ourselves safe by 
using as many pitons as necessary—and we should 
be able to sleep on dry ground.’ 

The two Frenchmen took it in turns to make the 
trail. From time to time all four were forced to 
stop for breath. Two or three times they had to 
wander from a straight course to avoid the seracs 
and one very long crevasse. Often they sank deep 
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in the snow and their journey now seemed endless. 

Gradually the snow became harder, and after а 
long climb they gained the ridge of rock. What a 
disappointment! It was everywhere coated with 
ice, and there were no ledges. They would have 
to pitch the tent right on the slope. 

They were at 24,600 feet, and the Sherpas were 
suffering from the effects of the height. Their 
heads were aching and they could not speak а word, 
but they all had to set to work. 

With their axes they made a level space, moving 
a great deal of snow on the steep slope. Every 
thirty seconds they had to stop and rest, but their 
platform was ready an hour later. It was close to 
the ridge of rock, and they were able to make it fast 
by two pitons, which Lachenal drove into cracks in 
the rock. At their own request, the Sherpas were 
allowed to return to Camp IV. 

Herzog and Lachenal began to prepare for the 
long night ahead. 

It would not be pleasant for them, they knew. 
Their resting-place was dangerous, and the ground 
unsafe. A strong wind was blowing the snow down 
the slope and piling it high above the tent. Herzog 
said nothing, but he was afraid that the edge of the 
platform would break away and carry the tent with 
it. 

Darkness came. More than once it seemed as if 
the wind would blow the tent out of the ground, 
and the two men hung on to its poles to keep it 
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down. Outside the snow was falling heavily, and: 
the wind made a great noise. 

Lachenal got into his sleeping-bag on the outer 
side of the tent, right against the edge of the plat- 
form, where he could not help feeling that he might 
slip off into space. Herzog was curled up against 
the slope, weighed down under the weight of the 
snow that was piled up outside. 3 

: Both men were very tired, but they did not sleep! 
for the noise of the storm. They counted the 
seconds and the minutes as the hours passed by, 
waiting in the snow-bound tent for the coming of 


morning—and the chance it might offer them of the 
final attack. 


Chapter 8 ? 
THE ROOF OF THE WORLD ` 


Tue wind dropped towards morning, and the 
storm had blown itself out before daylight. Herzog 
had to force a great weight of snow off his. body 
before he could sit up. It required a great effort 
to move at all. He seemed to have lost all power 
of thought. š 

They should have waited for the sun to rise; but 
by half-past five the two men felt that they could 
stand it no longer. i 

‘ Let's go,’ said Herzog. 

‘Yes,’ Lachenal agreed, ‘let's go.’ 

Somehow they dragged themselves from their 
sleeping-bags; somehow they pulled their frozen 
boots on to their ice-cold feet; somehow they 
gathered their things together and crawled from 
the tent into the snow. They put on their 
crampons and were ready to start. 

It was six o'clock when they moved off; the day 
was clear, but very cold. 

Their crampons bit deep into the steep slopes 
of ice and hard snow that marked the first stage of 
their climb. Sometimes the snow took their weight, 
but often they broke through it and sank in up to 
their middles. 

They spoke little, and took turns to make the 
track, kicking steps as they went. Herzog, for all 
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his thick clothing, felt as if he had nothing on. The 
cold was terrible, and they stamped their feet hard 
whenever they halted. Lachenal, at one point, 
went so far as to take off one boot which was a bit 
tight for him. He was in terror of frost-bite. 

“I don’t want to be like Lambert,’ he said. 

Lambert was a Swiss mountaineer who had lost 
all his toes from frost-bite. 

While Lachenal rubbed himself hard, Herzog 
looked at the icy peaks all round them, now shining 
clear in the morning light. He was looking down 
on them all, except the distant and undefeated 
Dhaulagiri. 

The two men moved on, little lost specks on the 
face of the great mountain, going slowly and finding 
every step an effort. Every movement seemed to 
tob them of breath. They stopped whenever they 
came out into the sunlight, and Lachenal went on 
complaining about his feet. 

“I can’t feel anything,’ he said ‘I think I’m 
beginning to get frost-bite.’ 

Once more he opened his boot and rubbed his 
foot. 

Herzog was very worried. He knew, too well, 
the risk that they were running, and he knew how 
quickly frost-bite can set in 

‘Is it worth having frost-bitten feet?’ Lachenal 
asked him. 


Herzog, as leader, had to decide. He chose to go 
on climbing. 


From Camp IV to the Summit 


ROUTE OF 
THE FINAL ASSAULT ON 
ANNAPURNA 


EAST PEAK 


SUMMIT 26,493 
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Lachenal laced his boot once more, and they went 
on forcing their way through the snow. They could 
see the whole of the Sickle glacier, clear in the 
morning light, but they still had 2 long way to go 
to cross it—and there was a wall of rock ahead of 
them. Would they, Herzog wondered, find an 
opening in it? 

His feet, too, were very cold. He could not even 
feel them, but that was a usual thing in high places. 

The glare from the snow was blinding, even 
through dark glasses. From time to time they 
looked down the sides of high, steep ridges which 
dropped away into space and to tiny glaciers, far, 
far below.” 

Herzog, as he went, was filled with a strange 
happiness. Не lost all sense of tiredness. He felt 
that he was in a different world; moving in the 
mountains of his dreams. 

They came to the foot of the rock wall. It had 

га coating of snow, and the slope was very steep. 

‘ Couloir!’ cried Lachenal. 

He pointed a finger. In the face of the rock, 
Annapurna’s last line of defence, was a deep gully. 

“What luck!’ 

The couloir up the rocks, though steep, was 
possible to climb. They moved over to the right, 
and it was not long before they set foot in the 
couloir. 

The snow, by good chance, was hard, and by 
kicking steps with their crampons they managed to 
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climb up. At this point one false move would have 
been fatal and brought disaster upon them. 1 

It was a hard struggle, but they kept going. 
Herzog lifted his eyes and saw that the couloir 
opened out оп to what was probably a ridge. But 
where was the summit—to the left or the right? 

They halted now at every step, leaning on their 
axes. It was hard to breathe, but they knew they 
were almost there, and that no difficulty could stop 
them now. They crossed over to the left, took a 
few more steps, went round some rocks, and dragged 
themselves up. Could they be there? Was it 
possible? ۱ 

Yes! 

A savage wind struck at them and tried to throw 
them down. Herzog did not care. АП the world 
was at his feet, and above him there was only the 
sky. He was filled with a great happiness. His 
feet might be like ice itself, but beneath them lay 
the highest mountain yet to be climbed by man. 

He was on the summit of Annapurna! 26,493 
feet! 

There were few other mountains in the world 
like this one. Clouds floated half-way down, 
hiding the green valleys, more than 26,000 feet 
below. 

The summit was a cone of ice, and the precipices 
on the far side, which seemed to have no end, 
.dropped straight and true to the little world below. 
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Herzog, in his happiness, was startled by 
Lachenal’s voice. 

‘ Well, what about going down?’ 

“One minute,’ Herzog answered. ‘I must take 
some photographs.’ 

‘ Hurry up!’ 

Herzog took out his camera, and his little string 
of flags. He tied the flags to his ice-axe and set it 
up, there in the snow on the roof of the world. 

He began to take pictures, of Lachenal and of the 
great stretch of country that lay spread beneath 
them. His feet, of course, were still freezing, but 
so was everything up there. 

‘Are you mad?’ asked Lachenal impatiently. ‘ We 
Бауеп са minute to lose; we must go down at once.’ 

The weather, Herzog saw, was changing. It was 
beginning to look very threatening, but he still 
stayed there, making the most of his great moment. 

Pictures passed through his mind ۰ . ۰ the valley 
in France where he had spent his childhood . . . 
other mountains that he had climbed in days gone 
Бу... pictures of his friends in the camps on the 
slopes below. ۰, 

Without the help of his friends and that of the 
Sherpas, he knew that the Victory, this great 
moment, would never haye been his. 

The names of men who had climbed and died on 
mountain slopes in the Himalayas passed before his 


mind. How many, he thought, had found on these 
mountains the finest end of all. 
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“Come on!’ called Lachenal. ‘I’m going down!’ 

He had fastened his pack and started the return 
journey. Still Herzog stood there, looking out on 
the long way he had come to the great adventure. 

Lachenal was already far below and at the foot 
of the couloir when Herzog turned and began to 
climb down in his tracks. He went as fast as he 
could, but there was danger in every move. The 
snow had softened, and he had to take great care 
that it did not break away beneath his weight. At 
last he reached the foot of the rock wall, where he 
found that he was very much out of breath. 

Down and down he went, trying to catch up with 
Lachenal. It had been two o'clock when they 
reached the summit, but he had since lost all idea 
of time. The sky had filled with clouds, which 
looked grey and threatening. An icy wind was 
rising, but Herzog was no longer cold. 

The clouds grew thicker and came right down 
over him. He was lost in their mist and wondered 
if he would be able to find the next camp. Не kept 
going at the same speed, as fast as his breathing 
would allow. 

The slope grew steeper, with patches of bare ice 
showing through the snow. How difficult it was to 
find one’s way in mist! What if he were lost, now, 
in the moment of victory? 

He went straight down walls of ice, making good 
use of his crampons. He caught sight of something 
ahead. It was the camp. Rébuffat and Terray 
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must. have come up that day. How thrilled they 
would be when they heard the great news! 

`. He got there, sliding down from above. He 
tripped over a rope of the first tent. There were 
sounds from inside. Rébuffat and Terray put out 
their heads. 

“We've made it!’ cried Herzog. ‘We're back 
from Annapurna!’ і 

‘ But what about Lachenal?’ asked Terray. 

“He won't be long. He was just in front of me! 
What a day—started out at six this morning—didn’t 
stop . . . got up at last.’ 

Terray, who was very happy and excited, caught 
hold of Herzog’s hands. Then the smile disappeared 
from his face. 

“Herzog! your hands.’ 

There was silence. 

Terray and Rébuffat stared at Herzog’s hands— 
they were violet and white and hard as wood. The 
two of them realized the full seriousness of the 
injury. But Herzog’s thoughts were far away. 
Unaware of the seriousness of the situation, Herzog 
whispered to Terray: 

“You're so wonderful. It is so disappointing that 
you didn’t come up there with us.’ 

“What I did was for the expedition and anyway 
you've got up, and that’s a victory for the whole lot 
of us.’ 

At these remarks, Herzog was lost in happiness. 
And in that moment of happiness he knew that his 
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victory was not just one man’s; it was a victory for 
them all, a victory for mankind itself. 

But, even in their triumph, there was pain and 
suffering for Herzog and Lachenal. Their hands 
and feet were badly frost-bitten. All that night the 
two who had climbed Annapurna lay at Camp IV, 
while their friends rubbed and beat their hands and 
feet for hours on end, and a fierce snow-storm 
howled outside. 

The journey down to the Base Camp was like a 
bad dream. At one point the men were caught in 
the path of an avalanche, and were swept down a 
snow slope for some five hundred feet. For the two 
men with frost-bite every inch of the way was an 
agony. 

When they came, at last, to the Base Camp, 
Oudot, who was their doctor, worked for hours to 
save their hands and feet. In the end, he decided, 
there was nothing for it but to remove those of their 
toes which were already dead. | 

These things were done to the men day by day, 
as the expedition struggled through the flooded 
valleys of Nepal in the teeth of the monsoon. The 
injured were carried on stretchers over miles of 
glacier, rocky heights, rivers, and а mountain pass 
of more than 13,000 feet. Their journey lasted for 
five weeks, all the time beneath heavy rain and over 
dangerous ground, and all the time Herzog and 
Lachenal suffered greatly from their hurts. 

Things were better when they came to Khat- 
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mandu. The Maharajah of Nepal received them 
as respected guests. He held a special durbar in 
their honour. At the durbar the French, British 
and Indian ambassadors were present with their 
staff. The durbar was at the Royal palace, and the 
road leading to it lay through a garden with a lake. 

Herzog and his party were taken to the palace in 
two large motor-cars. As they entered the grounds 
of the palace, Gurkha sentries presented arms. 
Further up, the party was met by mounted troops 
in red uniforms and carrying lances. Reaching a 
square in front of the palace, Herzog was lifted by 
soldiers and placed on a chair and carried to the’ 
steps. At the top of the steps was waiting His High- 
ness Mohun Shumsher Jung Bahadur Rana, Maha- 
rajah of Nepal. He was dressed in a white uniform 
and jewels of great value. His turban was covered 
with large precious stones; one diamond in the 
centre was about four inches wide. 

He came towards Herzog with a kind and fatherly 
look. Herzog respectfully greeted him and with 
bandaged hands did the namaskar. The Maharajah 
told Herzog that he was very happy to meet him 
and congratulated him and his friends on their great 
victory over Annapurna. 

Then he took Herzog to the great hall of the 
palace. The hall was lit up with thousands of lights 
and hundreds of noblemen of Nepal had assembled 
there. At the far end, near the throne, seats had 
been reserved for Herzog and his party. His 
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Majesty himself arranged the chair for Herzog so 
that he could have 2 good view of the scene. 

It was an amazing scene. All present wore 
similar uniforms to His Majesty. Everywhere was 
the sparkle of diamonds, emeralds and rubies repre- 
senting fabulous treasures. In the first row were 
seated royal princes. In the second row there were 
the Ranas along with the ministers and army chiefs 
of Nepal. 

The French Ambassador addressed the Maharajah 
of Nepal. In the name of France he thanked the 
Maharajah for the permission he had given to the 
French Himalayan Expedition to enter Nepal and 
to climb its wonderful mountain. On behalf of the 
President of the French Republic, the French 
Ambassador presented His Majesty with a rich 
carpet made in France. The Maharajah made a 
kind reply. Then he gave Herzog the Order of 
the Gurkha Right Hand—the highest Order in the 
country, usually given only for war service. 

“You аге a brave man,’ he told Herzog, ‘апа we 
welcome you as a brave man.’ Herzog was deeply 
moved. Although he nearly fainted, he spoke 
briefly thanking His Majesty for all the kindness 
shown to him and his friends. After saying fare- 
well to His Majesty, Herzog and his party left. As 
they were going down the palace steps, the Nepalese 
and French national anthems were played. 

On 12 July the French expedition left Khat- 
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mandu. Herzog was carried on a stretcher and his 
thoughts were: k 

‘For us the mountains had been our chosen field 
of activity—amongst them we had found freedom. 
We loved them . . . and they rewarded us with their 
beauty. To Annapurna we had gone empty-handed, 
but we had returned with a lasting treasure. And 
now the page must be turned and a new life begun. 

Are there not, in human life, many Annapurnas 
to which men may aspire?’ 


GLOSSARY 
to secure the climber to a projection with 
the rope; the projection itself. 


gully or furrow in a mountain side; may be 
of rock, ice or snow. 


metal frame with spikes, fitting the soles of 
the boots, for use on hard snow or ice. 


a crack in a glacier, often of great depth. 


a river of ice, formed from snow in high 
places, moving slowly along a valley. 


a much torn and crevassed portion of a 
glacier caused by a change of angle or 
direction in the slope. 


metal spike with a ring in the head, which 
can be driven into rock or ice. 


a long raised line of rock or hills. 
attaches members of a climbing party to- 


В 


gether; а party may be referred to as ‘a 
горе”. 


tower ог pinnacle of ice, found mainly in 
ice-falls. 


a layer of snow bridging a crevasse. 


to cross a mountain slope horizontally. 


belay 
couloir 
crampons 


crevasse 


glacier 


ice-fall 


piton 
ridge 
rope 

serac 


snow-bridge 


traverse 


QUESTIONS 


. Try to explain why men try to climb high mountains. 


Which is the world’s highest mountain? Which two 
mountains did the French Expedition plan to attack? 
In which country are these mountains? What difficul- 
ties faced the climbers before they ever reached the 
mountains? 


Who аге the Sherpas? Why are they famous? Which 
mountain did the climbers consider attacking. first? 
Why did they give up this idea? 


. Describe some of the dangers that the climbers faced 


on Annapurna. Why was speed so important to the 
Success of the Expedition? Why was it necessary to 
build a chain of camps on the slopes of the mountain? 


What was the Sickle? Why was it impossible to climb 
Annapurna by the north-west ridge? How do crampons 
assist mountaineers? Describe an exciting incident on 
the mountain. 


- Explain why the work done by the Sherpas was so 


Important to the success of the Expedition. Why was 
it so dangerous to cross the couloir beneath the Sickle 
glacier? Tell how Herzog took Dawathondup and 
Angdawa safely across. Why, in the sunlight, did 
Herzog think of Annapurna as a Diamond Mountain? 
What pains did the Sherpas suffer at high attitudes? 
Why were the climbers so interested in weather reports? 


What made Herzog decide that he and Lachenal would 
form the assault party? Why did several other climbers 
come down from Camp III? Why was Herzog parti- 
cularly angry with Schatz? How did Schatz justify his 
behaviour? What did Herzog place in his pack, to be 
left on the summit of the mountain? 


- What is frost-bite? How did the climbers deal with a 


case of suspected frost-bite? Why did the climbers 


Gr 
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always put their boots inside their sleeping-bags? 
Describe the night that Herzog and Lachenal spent at 
Camp V. Why did they sleep at such a high altitude? 


. Why did Lachenal say: ‘I don’t want to be like 


Lambert?’ Tell how Herzog reached the summit, and 
try to describe his feelings. Why was Lachenal in a 
hurry to go down again? What terrible thing 
happened to the two men? What made the return 
journey so dangerous and difficult? Explain what 
Herzog meant, when he , wrote ‘there are other 
Annapurnas in the lives of men’. 
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